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WHY SCIENCE ? - How could our theory of transformation effectively account 

for the realities of the 21 st century? 

By Jan Walleczek 

What is a theory of transformation? How does transformation differ from change? The 
term 'transformation' might describe the change of a system as-a-whole as opposed to a 
partial change within a system. As result of the whole appearing in new light, previously 
hidden possibilities suddenly become visible - giving rise to new opportunities for us to be 
and act in the world; what before seemed impossible becomes possible now. What was John 
Fetzer's own theory of transformation ? We do not know for sure. However, the information 
from the archival research project on John Fetzer gives me the opportunity to piece together 
a somewhat likely scenario which I will summarize on the next pages. 

On the one hand, John Fetzer was fascinated by science and the modern cosmic image 
which emerged as a result of scientific breakthroughs in the 20 th century. On the other hand, 
he was a spiritual seeker too. The goal of John Fetzer's spiritual search was to find spirituality 
for the Modern Age, a spirituality which does not oppose but which is in tune with "modern 
cosmic imagery." Importantly, in his pursuit of a reality beyond materialism he did not limit 
himself to personal spiritual practice or work on spiritual formation . Significantly, his search 
was also characterized by a lasting commitment to the scientific exploration of the frontiers 
of human existence. It is this second interest of his which I want to focus on here. This brief 
essay reflects upon the role of science as part of John Fetzer's vision for a transformed 
community of global citizens. 

John Fetzer understood that the voice of modern science must not be ignored as part of 
serious efforts to transform humanity towards a more loving and peaceful society. He 
probably recognized also the potency of science in shaping our convictions and beliefs, and 
in particular the powerful role of scientific imagery in changing human consciousness. After 
all, he was a radio and TV broadcaster. Throughout his lifetime, which almost spanned the 
entirety of the 20 th century, John Fetzer saw the rise in influence on man and on the planet 
of science and technology. He witnessed how science not only transformed the image we 
have of ourselves as human beings but also the image we have of reality as-a-whole, 
including at cosmic dimensions. John Fetzer likely saw deep connections between these two 
-the personal and the cosmic. 

At the time of his birth in 1901, the cosmic image was still lacking real dynamism, was 
largely defined by emptiness, and still governed by the mechanicism of a clock-work-like 
universe. Near the end of the 20 th century, the modern cosmic image had radically 
transformed: dynamism, cycles of birth and death, interactivity, and the flow of invisible 
pulsating energies at all scales, dominates our image of the cosmos now. John Fetzer 
predicted: "I think the universe is teaming with all kinds of energies that are just waiting to 
be discovered and to be used in personal and global healing." He saw deep connections 
between the cosmos as perceived by mystical traditions and the universe as newly 
discovered by modern physics and astrophysics. John Fetzer expected these connections to 
grow, and to eventually become apparent to all, as science made new advances. 
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In the eyes of John Fetzer what modern science offered was not limited to materialism. 
To him science was a pathway also towards uncovering the laws of universal existence. This, 
to him, included the reaching out to mystical planes beyond the material world. It is safe to 
say that he viewed science not just as a possible but as an essential path for strengthening 
our common spiritual bond. Was he misguided or was he a visionary? Concerning a role for 
science beyond materialism, John Fetzer is not alone in his quest for a new meaning of 
science. Increasingly, influential contemporary thinkers embrace similar views as well. For 
example, philosopher Charles Taylor (2007) offers another way also, a way beyond 
materialism, to view the scientific image of the cosmos: "What tells the other way are 
precisely the moral meanings of the universe: the sense of our deep nature, of a current 
running through all things, which also resonates in us; the experience of being opened up to 
something deeper and fuller by the contact with Nature; the sense of intra-cosmic 
mystery...." 

Against the backdrop of his mystical cosmology - one which John Fetzer would likely 
agree with - Charles Taylor challenges us to keep an open mind: ".... the salient feature of 
the modern cosmic imagery is not that it has fostered materialism, or enabled people to 
recover a spiritual outlook beyond materialism... But the most important fact about it... is 
that it has opened a space in which people can wander between and around all these 
options without having to land clearly and definitely in any one." Taylor reminds us that 
"modern cosmic imagery" neither implies naive materialism nor conventional spiritualism. 
Moving beyond that old dichotomy, Taylor argues for a new image of reality one which 
raises new hopes and genuinely novel choices for society, science, and spirituality. His point 
is that we do not now have to fixate on one truth or another but that we should keep 
exploring and not settle for pat answers. 

True exploration is possible only if there first is the freedom to explore, freedom to 
question dogma and preconceived notions, and freedom to express different views, 
positions, or principles. Communities of freedom best arise in a climate of openness, 
tolerance, and the spirit of exploration and learning. Forming a global society based on the 
principle of loving concern for each other may therefore critically depend on the courage to 
explore in radically new ways the frontiers of human existence. What is possible for human 
beings beyond what is presently known? Going forward, a new spirit of tolerant exploration 
should inform the now emerging dialogue which seeks to join the rigor of science with the 
wisdom of spirituality. John Fetzer, it seems, was a pioneer, and an early promoter, of a path 
towards new synthesis and balance between scientific and spiritual consciousness. Fie often 
agreed with statements by Albert Einstein who famously remarked for example that 
"Science without religion is lame. Religion without science is blind." 

To John Fetzer therefore the future relationship between science and spirit was to be 
characterized by synthesis not opposition. Quite possibly, he had an intuition that the future 
of global society might depend on achieving a new kind of equilibrium between spiritual 
wisdom and scientific knowledge. No one knows yet what this could look like. But surely 
John Fetzer founded his institute to promote work leading to the realization of his vision of 
balance. And balance he thought was necessary for love to be realized. 
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Finally, to ignore science as part of a theory of transformation holds the clanger of 
dismissing from view the scientific foundations of our global society. To the contrary, we 
need to become more familiar with the consequences of living life in the 21 st century: 
scientific concepts and scientific imagery now shape our consciousness at levels beyond our 
own awareness even. These images and concepts increasingly define what we believe to be 
possible or not, in ways that are not well understood at all. For example, a materialist 
science telling us that we are isolated entities, and that relatedness is at best a soothing 
illusion, builds a different kind of consciousness than a relational science telling us that 
everything in the cosmos is interconnected, including consciousness, and that the illusion is 
separation I The consideration of the latter possibility is central to theory of transformation 
which underlies the new mission of the Fetzer Franklin Fund. 

For a detailed description of the relational, integrated approach of the Fetzer Franklin 
Fund, read, for example, the answers to the questions " What are scientific views of reality 
that are integrated and relational ?" and " Could science discover a new kind of causality in 
nature and the person ?" as part of the mission statement published on our website 
( www.fetzer-franklin-fund.org ). The mission statement emphasizes the search for scientific 
breakthroughs that open doors towards completely novel ways of looking at the world. 

The problem with genuine novelty however is this: although people demand novelty, 
they expect it somehow to be the same. Clearly, among the most difficult tasks for the 
human mind is to cope with genuine novelty. Often new possibilities are embraced only as 
long as connections to established knowledge are apparent as well. The theory of 
transformation which guides the Fetzer Franklin Fund accounts for the challenge of novelty 
by implementing a strategy which links alternative, frontier science with mainstream 
science. In this way, I believe, a sustainable, future-proof program in frontier research can be 
built. This transformational strategy is beginning to be reflected in all our program areas as 
well as our general methodology for advancing science as a deeply relational science. 
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